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feeling which renders both impotent and their de facto
union unintelligible.

But when we try to grasp experience as a whole, we
must set ourselves above the encumbering abstractions
of a psychological classification that has transgressed the
limits of its validity. By conceiving the axioms as
essentially postulates, made with an ultimately practical
end, we bridge the gap that has been artificially
constructed between the functions of our nature, and
overcome the errors of intellectualism. We conceive the
axioms as arising out of man's needs as an agent, as
prompted by his desires, as affirmed by his will, in a
word, as nourished and sustained by his emotional and
volitional nature.1 It is manifest that we thereby knit
together the various factors in our nature in a far closer
and more intimate union than had previously seemed
possible. Our nature is one, and however we distinguish,
we must not be beguiled into forgetting this, and
substituting a part for the whole. And, correspondingly,
we open out the prospect of a systematic unification of
experience of a far completer and more satisfactory
character than can be dreamt of by an intellectualist philo-
sophy. For just as the unity to which we may (and
indeed must) now aspire is no longer merely that of the
frigid abstraction called the ' pure' intellect, but includes

1 I am not here concerned with the intra-psychological questions as to the
number and nature of the psychic 'elements,' as to whether special volitional
or affective processes must be recognised in psychology. For the question
cannot be answered until it has been settled what is to be the purpose of the
psychological description. Like all conceptions, the meaning and validity of
those of psychology are relative to the use to which they are put, and in the
abstract they have only potential meaning. As Dr. Stout well puts it (p. 10),
one "cannot be right or wrong without reference to some interest or purpose,"
and before bespeaking their readers' attention for the details of their classifications,
psychologists should above all make it clear what they propose to do with them.
Now I do not doubt that it is quite possible, and for certain purposes even con-
venient, to devise descriptions in purely intellectual terms, which entirely dispense
with the conceptions of volition, of agency, and even of feeling. Only of course it
must not be imagined that any such descriptions are final and sacrosanct. They
are purely methodological, and their validity extends as far as their usefulness.
And the question arises whether they can be used for a purpose like that which
we have in view. If not, we are entitled to describe differently. For it cannot
be too soon or too strongly emphasised that there is no intrinsic or absolute
truth or falsehood about any of our assumptions, apart from the manner of
their working.